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INSTRUCTIONS 

For  Reaching  the  Pennsylvania  Village. 

The  Pennsylvania  Village  is  situated  in  Union 
County,  about  one  mile  north  of  Laurelton,  Pa.  The 
railroad  station  for  the  institution  is  Glen  Iron,  Pa. 
This  station  is  situated  on  the  Lewisburg  and  Tyrone 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  can  be 
reached  from  the  north  and  northwest  via  Williams- 
port and  Montandon;  from  the  east  and  southeast  via 
Sunbury  and  Montandon;  from  the  west  via  Tyrone 
and  Bellefonte.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad,  a 
change  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  must  be  made 
at  Northumberland,  thence  via  Montandon  to  Glen 
Iron.  Passengers  using  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad  must  change  at  Lewisburg  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  (L.  and  T.  Branch).  There  is  an 
auto-bus  at  the  station  at  Glen  Iron  that  can  be  pro- 
cured to  transport  passengers  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Village. 

'Die  Pennsylvania  Village  is  situated  on  the  Sun- 
bury-Bellefonte  State  Highway.  Any  one  desiring  to 
reach  the  Village  by  automobile  should  take  this  road. 


To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen: 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Village 
for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Lanrelton  has  the 
honor  to  present  to  you  the  following  report  of  its 
proceedings  from  December,  1918,  to  February,  1921. 

In  December,  1918,  we  secured  from  the  State 
Forestry  Department  a survey  definitely  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  our  property  in  Hartley  Township, 
Union  County,  and  thus  setting  aside  six  hundred  and 
thirty-four  acres,  forty-seven  perches,  for  purposes  of 
this  Village,  the  boundaries  of  which  had  been  before 
somewhat  in  doubt. 

In  1919  we  petitioned  your  honorable  body  for 
$325,000  to  furnish  the  three  cottages  already  built, 
to  build  three  additional  ones,  to  improve  the  farm, 
barns  and  out-buildings,  and  to  open  the  institution 
and  provide  maintenance  for  two  years.  The  appro- 
priation of  $160,000  was  a disappointment,  in  that  we 
could  not  materially  increase  the  capacity  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  it  was  a gratification  in  that  it  allowed  us 
to  open  and  furnish  the  institution  and  provided  main- 
tenance for  patients,  to  which  we  had  been  looking 
forward  since  1913. 

In  July,  1919,  Dr.  Mary  M.  Wolfe,  who  had  been 
associated  with  this  V illage  since  its  inception,  was 
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VIEW  WEST  FROM  COTTAGE  THREE 


elected  Superintendent.  She  entered  upon  her  duties 
August  nth,  and  a Committee  of  the  Board  was 
appointed  at  once  to  assist  her  in  furnishing  the  cot- 
tages. It  was  a time  of  scarcity  of  stocks  and  very 
high  prices,  but  by  close  attention  to  detail  in  securing 
bids,  we  were  able  to  furnish  at  very  reasonable  cost. 
Cottage  No.  i needed  repairs  on  account  of  its  having 
been  closed  so  long.  Owing  to  labor  conditions, 
these  repairs  were  greatly  delayed.  This  cottage  is 
the  temporary  Administration  Building,  and  provides, 
in  addition,  accommodations  for  about  thirty  patients. 
Cottages  two  and  three  were  just  completed,  accom- 
modating sixty-five  patients  each. 

On  December  5th  about  one  hundred  invitations 
were  sent  out  to  the  formal  opening  of  the  Village, 
and  luncheon  was  served  in  the  patients’  dining  room 
of  Cottage  No.  2.  The  Governor  immediately  after- 
wards declared  the  institution  open  for  the  reception 
of  patients. 

The  Superintendent’s  report  covers  the  details  of 
the  organization  of  the  institution  and  the  gradual 
admission  of  patients. 

In  January,  plans  were  submitted  by  the  architect, 
George  S.  Idell,  for  a laundry  and  temporary  power 
house.  It  was  decided  to  build  a cottage  which,  set 
on  the  slope  of  a hill,  should  be  one  story  high  in 
the  front  and  two  in  the  rear. 

The  laundry  equipment  used  in  Cottage  No.  1 
has  been  moved,  and  other  units  of  similar  equipment 
installed.  There  is  a low-pressure  boiler  in  the  base- 
ment and  a temporary  garage,  properly  walled  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  building. 


Bids  were  awarded  as  follows: 


General  Contract — 

D.  R.  Pursley  and  von  Neida $31,700.00 

Plumbing  and  Heating — 

Joseph  C.  Taby  and  Co 5,819.74 

Electric  Wiring — - 

Elias  Nusbaum  and  Brothers 735-°° 


And  the  building  has  been  completed  according  to 
specifications. 

Workmen’s  and  employees’  insurance  has  been 
arranged,  also  fire  insurance  on  furniture  and  build- 
ings, under  the  State  Act. 

In  April,  Dr.  Elsie  Blanchard  came  to  us  and  re- 
mained until  September  as  Assistant  Physician;  and 
in  August  Miss  Mary  Vanuxem,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School,  gave  her 
services  for  a month  and  tested  the  mentality  of  all 
patients  then  in  residence.  The  highest  grade  inmate, 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  two  illegiti- 
mate children,  met  the  tests  of  an  eleven-year-old 
child,  and  many  tested  to  only  two  or  three  years. 
The  Board  is  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Blanchard,  who 
came  for  a nominal  sum,  and  to  Miss  Vanuxem,  with- 
out salary,  for  giving  us  their  valuable  assistance  in 
the  early  days  of  our  institution,  when  we  have  not 
felt  able  to  engage  assistants  at  high  salaries. 

The  Superintendent  has  worked  most  faithfully  at 
the  difficult  task  of  organizing  the  Village,  securing 
assistants  and  attendants,  and  meeting  the  problems 

inseparable  from  all  beginnings.  She  has  now  an 
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admirable  staff  and  the  work  is  going  forward  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  who  have 
anxiously  watched  its  progress.  The  spirit  of  the 
institution  is  excellent  and  the  patients  happy  and 
contented. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  Superintendent’s 
report  as  to  the  amount  of  outdoor  work  done  by 
the  patients.  This  employment  and  the  healthful  life 
in  the  open,  combined  with  wholesome  food  and 
regular  hours,  have  greatly  improved  their  general 
health. 

In  December,  1918,  the  Silvius  tract  adjoining  the 
Village  property  was  purchased  for  $1,100;  and  in 
December,  1920,  the  Pursley  tract,  thus  giving  the 
increased  farm  land  which  was  needed. 

In  June,  1919,  the  architect  advertised  for  bids  for 
concrete  roads  on  the  Village  property,  but  estimates 
were  all  prohibitive.  The  matter  was  then  taken  up 
with  the  State  Board  of  Highways,  who  undertook  to 
furnish  labor  and  superintendence  for  the  construc- 
tion of  shale  roads.  We  were  greatly  disappointed 
that  this  was  not  done  last  summer,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  have  the  grading  around  the  buildings  done,  or 
the  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  until  the  road  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  Board  has  held  regular  quarterly  meetings, 
with  good  attendance.  In  addition,  an  Executive 
Committee  of  three,  on  which  the  Managers  serve  in 
rotation,  meets  monthly  to  inspect  the  institution, 
go  over  the  accounts,  and  act,  subject  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Board. 
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In  our  petition  for  appropriation  this  year  we  espe- 
cially stress  the  needs  of  cottages  adapted  to  the 
special  types  of  cases  enumerated  by  our  Superin- 
tendent, and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  sewage 
disposal  plant  ordered  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that  experience  but 
deepens  our  sense  of  the  great  need  of  this  institution 
and  the  place  it  should  ultimately  fill  in  the  State. 
Dealing  with  individual  cases  shows  more  fully  the 
need  for  segregation  of  these  feeble-minded  girls. 
On  the  humanitarian  side,  we  rejoice  that  the  dark- 
ened lives  of  these  women,  doomed  to  be  always  chil- 
dren mentally,  can  be  laid  in  beautiful  and  healthful 
surroundings,  and  that  they  can  be  provided  with 
wholesome  employment  and  amusements  and  treated 
with  justice  and  kindness. 

(Signed,)  Board  of  Managers, 

Pa.  Village  for  Feeble-Minded  Women. 

Elizabeth  C.  Birney, 

Secretary. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers, 

Pennsylvania  Village  for 

Feeble-Minded  Women. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

The  following  is  a report  of  the  work  accom- 
plished at  the  Pennsylvania  Village  for  Feeble-Minded 
Women  from  the  time  the  Superintendent  went  on 
active  duty,  in  August,  1919,  to  February  1st,  1921. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  active  supervisory 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Village,  on 
August  nth,  1919,  the  Superintendent  began  to  take 
up  the  problems  of  furnishing  the  three  cottages  for 
patients  and  laying  the  foundation  of  an  organization 
from  which  to  develop  a good  personnel  for  the 
Village. 

During  the  month  of  September,  most  of  the  time 
was  taken  up  with  the  Committee  on  Furnishing, 
in  making  decisions  as  to  styles  of  furniture,  securing 
competitive  prices,  and  awarding  contracts.  During 
the  period  of  waiting,  while  the  furnishings  were  being 
shipped  to  the  Village,  other  matters  were  put  in 
readiness.  As  it  was  hoped  to  have  the  institution 
ready  to  open  early  in  November,  on  November  4th 
the  Superintendent,  with  a small  force  of  employees, 
moved  in.  There  was  great  delay,  however,  in  com- 
pleting the  repairs  to  Cottage  No.  1,  made  necessary 
by  its  having  been  unoccupied  for  several  years.  On 
December  5th  the  opening  ceremonies  were  held, 


GATHERING  DEWBERRIES 


and  the  Governor  was  notified  that  the  institution  was 
open  for  the  reception  of  patients.  At  this  time  Cot- 
tage No.  i was  completely  furnished  and  ready  for 
occupancy,  and  Cottage  No.  2 cleaned  and  furnished. 

For  some  months  before  the  Pennsylvania  Village 
was  opened,  a waiting  list  of  patients  for  whom  ad- 
mission was  desired  had  been  accumulating,  until  at 
that  time  the  number  had  reached  thirty-five — more 
than  enough  to  fill  Cottage  No.  1.  Although  the 
friends  of  these  applicants  were  notified  that  the 
\ illage  was  ready  to  receive  patients  immediately 
after  the  formal  opening,  nevertheless  the  first  patient 
was  not  admitted  until  January  2,  1920.  The  other 
applicants  were  compelled  to  consume  so  much  time 
in  getting  their  commitment  papers  and  came  in  so 
gradually  that  the  last  of  March  arrived  before  it 
seemed  necessary  to  open  Cottage  No.  2.  On  this 
date  the  employment  of  Dr.  Elsie  Blanchard  as  As- 
sistant Physician  and  of  an  increased  force  of  em- 
ployees was  authorized  by  the  Board,  and  on  April 
5th  Dr.  Blanchard  took  up  her  residence.  At  this 
juncture  it  became  necessary  for  the  Superintendent 
to  go  to  the  hospital,  where  she  spent  the  next  two 
months.  The  widespread  difficulty  in  securing  em- 
ployees also  affected  us,  and  it  seemed  for  a time 
impossible  to  secure  those  necessary  to  open  Cottage 
No.  2.  Three  of  the  employees  left  in  the  summer 
for  personal  reasons,  and  it  seemed  for  a while  as  if 
it  would  be  difficult  to  properly  care  for  the  patients 
alreadv  here,  let  alone  receiving  others.  However, 
these  matters  gradually  adjusted  themselves  as  labor 
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conditions  improved,  and  in  August  we  began  to 
admit  patients  again. 

On  February  ist,  1921,  there  were  eighty-two 
patients  in  residence;  forty  patients  had  been  accepted 
for  commitment,  and  applications  for  admission  were 
averaging  five  a week.  On  this  date,  the  first  group 
of  patients  was  moved  into  Cottage  No.  3,  the  last 
cottage  for  patients  available  for  nse  until  the  Legis- 
lature has  appropriated  more  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  cottages.  As  the  present  capacity 
of  the  Village  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  it  is 
evident  that,  when  those  already  accepted  for  com- 
mitment have  come  in,  just  twenty  additional  places 
for  patients  remain. 

During  the  past  summer  the  institution  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  the  services  of  Miss  Mary 
Vanuxem,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Normal  School,  to  make  psychological  tests  and 
studies  of  the  girls.  This  work  showed  that  the 
patient  population  of  the  Pennsylvania  Village  was 
composed  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  morons,  fifty-five 
per  cent,  imbeciles,  and  twenty  per  cent,  idiots.  By 
the  use  of  performance  tests,  as  well  as  the  Stanford 
Revision  tests,  it  was  found  that  the  girls  in  the 
moron  class  were  able  to  show  up  better  in  the  use 
of  their  hands  than  in  the  use  of  their  heads.  In  the 
imbecile  class,  it  was  found  that  ability  to  use  hands 
and  heads  approximated  one  another  quite  closely. 
While  among  the  idiots,  ability  in  the  use  of  the  hands 
fell  below  the  ability  to  use  even  the  small  amount 
of  intellectual  power  at  their  command. 
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Studies  were  made  also  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
girls  to  work.  A list  of  twenty-four  occupations  was 
formulated,  and  each  girl  was  marked  with  regard 
to  her  ability  to  perform  these  various  kinds  of  work, 
either  with  or  without  supervision.  Any  one  not 
coming  into  daily  contact  with  the  patients  would  find 
it  hard  to  realize  how  much  supervision  is  needed, 
among  even  the  higher  types,  for  accomplishing  the 
more  complicated  kinds  of  work;  naturally,  this  in- 
creases as  descent  is  made  through  the  lower  grades. 
For  example,  among  the  first  forty-two  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  Pennsylvania  Village,  there  were  ten 
who  could  not  do  such  simple  things  as  stone-picking 
and  fetching  and  carrying  without  supervision.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
some  additional  employees  are  necessary  to  give  this 
supervision.  These  records  will  be  kept.  Through 
training,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  each 
patient’s  record,  and  these  will  be  revised  from  time 
to  time. 

It  might  be  interesting  here  to  give  a statement 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  girls  have  been  occu- 
pied during  the  year.  In  the  cottages,  they  have 
helped  with  the  housework — sweeping,  cleaning, 
scrubbing,  making  beds,  cooking,  baking,  waiting  on 
table,  washing  dishes  and  laundering.  In  the  sewing 
room  they  have  assisted  in  making  the  clothing  and 
doing  the  sewing  necessary  for  the  institution.  Out- 
side the  cottages,  they  have  helped  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  grounds.  Mention  should  be  made 
here  of  the  brushing  out  and  cleaning  up  of  the  woods 
to  the  north  of  Cottages  Nos.  t and  2.  At  the  time 
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GROUP  OF  HIGH-GRADE  GIRLS 


Cottage  No.  I was  built,  about  five  years  ago,  this 
work  was  done  as  a protection  from  forest  fires,  and 
cost  between  $300  and  $400.  The  girls  practically 
duplicated  this  work  at  no  cost  to  the  institution. 
Besides  this,  they  have  helped  to  reclaim  several  fields 
and  clean  out  some  fence  rows. 

At  present  they  are  brushing  out  the  basin  of  an 
abandoned  dam  that  is  being  repaired  for  use  as  an 
ice  pond,  and  cleaning  out  the  path  to  the  intake  in 
order  to  give  us  easy  access  to  the  source  of  the  water 
supply.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  girls  can 
be  very  helpful  in  improving  the  large  areas  of  brush 
land  on  our  tract.  Outdoor  work  is  very  healthful 
and  is  an  advantage  to  the  patients  as  well  as  to  the 
institution.  What  is  more,  many  of  the  patients  like 
this  work  and  ask  to  be  permitted  to  do  it. 

In  the  truck  patches  the  girls  have  made  a fine 
record.  Since  the  middle  of  June,  with  the  exception 
of  a half-bushel  of  beans,  two  bunches  of  asparagus 
and  fifteen  bushels  of  potatoes,  no  vegetables  have 
been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  institution.  In 
addition  to  the  vegetables  consumed  during  the  sum- 
mer, a moderate  supply  from  the  truck  patch  has  been 
stored  away  for  winter  use. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a successful  effort  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  family  by  raising  the  vegetables 
needed,  but  use  has  been  made  also  of  the  natural 
fruits  on  the  tract  and  of  the  fruit  in  the  old  orchards 
on  the  farms.  The  fruit  garnered  in  this  way  has 
added  considerably  to  the  food  supply.  Aside  from 
smaller  quantities  of  other  fruits,  360  quarts  of  straw- 
berries, 360  quarts  of  dewberries,  150  quarts  of 
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cherries,  50  bushels  of  hand-picked  apples,  80  bushels 
of  good  windfall  apples,  and  120  bushels  of  cider 
apples  were  gathered. 

In  addition  to  storing  away  all  of  the  fresh  vege- 
tables possible  for  winter  use,  the  following  is  a list 
of  the  canning,  preserving  and  dehydrating  done  dur- 
ing the  summer  from  supplies  collected  from  the  farm: 

Butters  Dried 


Pear  

8 quarts. 

Corn  

. . . 0 pounds. 

Cherry  .... 

IS  quarts. 

Cherries  

. . .34  pounds. 

Peach  

4 quarts. 

String  Beans.. 

. . . 10  pounds. 

Plum  

25  quarts. 

Blackberries  . . 

. . .24  pounds. 

Grape  

22  quarts. 

Apples  

...65  pounds. 

Apple  

no  gallons. 

Pears  

...25  pounds. 

Canned 

Pears — 4 quarts  (with  sugar). 

Plums — 6 quarts  (with  sugar). 

Plums — 72  quarts  (without  sugar). 

Blackberries — 26  quarts  (without  sugar) 

Elder  and  grape  juice — 16  quarts  (without  sugar). 
Tomatoes — 68  gallons. 

Grape  juice  for  jelly — 42  quarts  (without  sugar). 


Jellies 

Elderberry  9 quarts. 

Blackberry  6 quarts. 

Plum  6 quarts. 


Miscellaneous 

Cucumbers,  spiced. 22  quarts. 

Cider,  boiled 24  quarts. 

Apple  Sauce 51  quarts. 

Sauer  Kraut 80  gallons. 


From  the  standpoint  of  record  crops,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said  for  the  farm  this  year.  This  will 
probably  be  the  case  for  several  years  to  come.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  cleared  farm-land  at  the  disposal  of 
the  institution  has  been  poorly  farmed  for  some  years 
or  has  been  allowed  to  lie  fallow  and  become  covered 
with  weeds  and  brush.  Consequently,  all  of  the  land 
must  be  thoroughly  limed,  fertilized  and  cultivated, 


before  it  will  produce  good  crops,  and  much  of  it 
must  be  cleared  and  cleaned  up  before  it  can  be  put 
into  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  viewing  what  has 
been  accomplished  on  the  farm  during  the  year,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  appearance  and  fertility  of  the 
tract,  there  is  nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  Last 
fall  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  a satis- 
factory farmer.  Finally  Mr.  Ross  R.  McQuay  was 
employed.  He  took  charge  of  the  farm  on  November 
2 1 st,  1919.  This  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  winter 
closed  in  with  many  things  undone  that  would  have 
improved  the  tract  and  advanced  the  farm  work  this 
year.  Nevertheless,  a few  things  were  accomplished. 
One  of  the  farm  houses  was  put  in  order  for  the  far- 
mer. The  barn  in  the  same  group  of  farm  buildings 
was  repaired  and  made  ready  for  stock.  One  thou- 
sand bushels  of  lime  were  purchased  and  hauled  to  the 
fields.  Several  hundred  fence  posts  were  cut  and 
trimmed  for  fencing.  Seventy  tons  of  ice  were  cut 
and  stored  for  summer  use.  Stock  was  purchased 
as  it  was  needed  and  could  be  cared  for.  The  farm 
now  possesses  three  horses,  six  dairy  cows,  a young 
bull,  two  heifer  calves,  seventeen  pigs,  thirteen  sheep 
and  one  hundred  chickens.  The  following  crops  were 
harvested  on  the  farm  during  the  summer: 


Rye 


Oats  

Buckwheat 
Potatoes  . 
Corn  


.60  bushels. 
292  bushels. 

13  bushels. 
500  bushels. 
600  bushels. 


Speltz  5 bushels. 

Beans  4 bushels. 

Timothy  Seed.... bushel. 
Hay 12  tons. 


The  heavy  work  on  the  farm  has  been  done  by  the 
farmer  and  the  janitor,  but  much  of  the  lighter  work 
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A GROUP  OF  LOW-GRADE  GIRLS 


has  been  done  by  the  patients.  The  girls  have  milked 
and  pastured  the  cows,  and  have  taken  full  charge 
of  the  sheep  and  the  chickens. 

From  what  has  been  stated  so  far,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  whole  time  of  the  patients  was  occu- 
pied with  work.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  While 
it  is  better  for  the  girls  to  perform  various  tasks  that 
are  not  beyond  their  mental  and  physical  ability,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  institution  that  they  contribute 
in  some  measure  to  their  support,  they  have  not  been 
compelled  to  have  long  working  hours,  nor  have  they 
been  exploited  in  any  way.  The  policy  of  the  insti- 
tution recognizes  the  value  of  and  necessity  for  work; 
at  the  same  time,  it  appreciates  that  the  patients  are 
all,  to  some  degree,  children  in  mind,  and  that  a large 
share  of  play  is  essential  for  their  well-being. 

Recreations  of  various  kinds  have  been  planned 
for  the  girls.  They  are  allowed  to  walk  about  the 
grounds  near  the  cottages;  are  encouraged  to  plav 
out-door  games;  are  taken  for  “hikes”  of  several 
miles;  in  the  winter  have  had  rides  in  the  bisr  farm 
sled,  and  some  of  them  have  been  taken  for  automo- 
bile drives  through  the  country  or  to  neighboring 
towns.  During  the  coming  winter  it  is  hoped  that 
bob-sleds  will  be  available  for  coasting,  and  that  the 
new  ice-pond  will  furnish  a place  for  skating  as  well 
as  for  obtaining  ice.  Indoors,  books  and  magazines 
can  be  had,  together  with  games  of  various  kinds. 
Victrolas  furnish  music  for  each  cottage,  and  permit 
the  girls  that  dance  to  indulge  in  that  pastime.  When 
it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  ministers  from  neigh- 
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boring  towns,  church  services  have  been  held  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  When  that  was  not  possible,  at 
times,  the  Superintendent  conducted  services.  As  the 
year  has  rolled  around,  each  holiday  has  been  cele- 
brated in  some  appropriate  way.  Entertainments 
have  been  given  by  the  girls  and  refreshments  suitable 
to  the  occasion  have  been  served. 

With  buildings  that  had  not  been  tried  out  by  use; 
a tract  of  land  the  possibilities  of  which  were  almost 
unknown ; an  organization  of  employees  for  the  most 
part  strange  to  the  Superintendent  and  unacquainted 
with  each  other,  and  a group  of  patients  whose  abili- 
ties were  more  or  less  undiscovered,  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  testing  out,  learning  team  work,  educat- 
ing the  employees  in  outdoor  industries,  and  experi- 
menting to  discover  the  types  of  work  best  suited  to 
each  patient  and  the  capacity  in  which  she  could 
be  of  most  use  to  the  institution. 

Early  in  the  year  it  became  evident  that  the  three 
cottages  erected  for  the  use  of  the  patients  were  not 
suited  for  the  care  of  all  types  of  mental  defectives, 
and  that  restrictions  would  have  to  be  placed  on  some 
classes  of  cases  until  additional  cottages  could  be 
erected.  With  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  a circular  letter,  explaining  the  situation  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Village,  was  addressed  to  the  Judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  all  the  counties. 
Dr.  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Lunacy,  was  kind  enough  to  follow  this  with  letters 
from  his  office.  The  co-operation  of  the  Courts  was 
asked  in  refusing  to  commit  the  following  classes  of 


cases  to  this  institution  until  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  their  care:  Epileptics,  girls  who  are  preg- 
nant, those  having  active  venereal  disease,  violent  or 
especially  troublesome  cases,  mental  defectives  of  the 
real  criminal  type,  and  colored  girls. 

Naturally,  these  limitations  have  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  cases  admitted  to  the  Village,  and  have  cir- 
cumscribed, to  some  extent,  its  usefulness  to  the 
public.  It  is  the  desire  of  those  in  charge  to  lessen 
the  number  of  these  restrictions  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. Without  additional  buildings,  little  can  be  done. 

With  a view:  to  accommodating  more  classes  of 
cases,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Village,  and 
providing  for  essential  improvements,  the  following 
suggestions  as  to  appropriations  to  be  asked  for  at 
the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  are  presented: 

1.  Three  additional  buildings  for  patients,  to  be 
planned  for  approximately  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  patients,  and  cost  $225,000.  These  cottages  to  be 
especially  designed  for  the  care  of  epileptics,  trouble- 
some cases,  and,  probably,  low-grade  defectives. 

2.  A building  to  house  not  less  than  forty  em- 
ployees, to  cost  $60,000.  This  building  is  needed, 
not  only  to  obtain  but  also  to  hold  a high  class  of 
employees.  In  addition,  the  individual  rooms,  de- 
signed for  patients  in  the  original  plans  for  the  cot- 
tages, must  now  be  occupied  by  employees.  If  this 
building  is  erected,  those  rooms  can  revert  to  their 
intended  use. 

3.  Furnishings  for  these  buildings,  estimated  to 
cost  $25,000.  Before  the  three  cottages  for  patients 


GOING  FOR  THE  MILK 


and  the  building  for  employees  can  be  occupied,  they 
must  be  furnished.  The  amount  asked  for  will 
scarcely  cover  this  expense  at  present  prices. 

4.  A sewage  disposal  plant,  costing  $30,000.  It 
is  necessary  to  obtain  this  full  amount,  because  the 
Department  of  Health  refuses  to  approve  any  plan 
for  disposing  of  the  Village  sewage  that  can  be  built 
for  a smaller  sum.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this 
appropriation  be  made.  The  present  plan  of  dis- 
posing of  the  sewage  in  cesspools  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, and,  if  the  population  grows  much  larger,  will 
become  an  impossibility. 

5.  A reservoir  for  water  storage,  to  cost  $15,000. 
The  present  arrangements  for  obtaining  water  are 
very  simple.  A small  dam  has  been  thrown  across  a 
mountain  stream,  and  an  intake  installed.  The  water 
from  this  source  flows  down  to  the  buildings  by 
gravity.  So  far  this  arrangement  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily.  There  is,  however,  no  reserve  supply 
in  case  of  fire  or  dry  weather.  In  addition,  any  great 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  Village  will  overtax 
this  water  supply,  as  more  water  will  be  needed  for 
daily  use.  This  improvement  is  necessary  for  safe- 
guarding the  well-being  of  the  institution. 

6.  A power-house  unit,  costing  $50,000.  At  pres- 
ent each  building  is  heated  by  a separate  furnace. 
This  plan  is  not  economical  either  of  coal  or  labor. 
As  more  buildings  are  added,  it  will  become  more 
and  more  expensive.  The  present  is  undoubtedly 
the  time  to  change  to  a central  power-plant,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  placing  additional  separate 
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furnaces  in  any  new  buildings  to  be  erected.  Aside 
from  the  matter  of  economy,  there  is  another  ad- 
vantage in  having  a central  power-plant.  With  a 
furnace  in  each  building,  the  janitor  must  have  access 
to  every  cottage.  While  this  is  safeguarded  as  much 
as  possible,  it  undoubtedly  constitutes  a source  of 
danger  which  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist. 

7.  Farm  buildings  and  improvements,  costing 
$30,000.  When  this  institution  was  established,  as 
the  law  required  the  tract  of  land  upon  which  it  was 
located  to  be  taken  from  the  forest  reserve,  no  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  purchase  of  land.  Aside 
from  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1917.  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  straighten 
the  lines  of  the  Village  real  estate,  the  State  has  ex- 
pended nothing  to  furnish  good  land  for  the  institu- 
tion's use  nor  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tract, 
set  aside  from  the  forest  reserve.  There  are  on  the 
Village  tract  some  old  farm  buildings,  but  none  of 
any  permanent  value.  The  cleared  land  has  been 
poorly  farmed  and  must  be  improved.  As  the  farm 
is  an  important  source  of  much  of  the  institution’s 
food  supply,  it  should  not  be  slighted.  The  land 
must  be  improved  and  modern  buildings  erected  for 
the  stock. 

8.  The  institution  family  now  consists  of  over  one 
hundred  persons.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
appropriation  period,  this  will  be  increased  to  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  patients  and  employees.  If 
the  Legislature  sees  fit  to  grant  appropriations  for 
additional  buildings  for  patients,  this  number  will 
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rise  to  over  two  hundred  before  the  Legislature  of 
1923  meets.  An  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  main- 
tenance for  the  next  two  years  is  recommended. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  institution  during  the  year.  Dr.  Elsie  Blanchard 
severed  her  connection  with  the  Village  on  September 
1st.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  on  without  a word  of 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Blanchard's  work,  especially  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  the  Superintendent.  Although 
unexpectedly  burdened,  for  a period  of  three  months, 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  institution  almost  imme- 
diately upon  taking  her  place  as  Assistant  Physician, 
she  acquitted  herself  well.  So  far,  the  position  left 
vacant  by  Dr.  Blanchard  has  not  been  filled. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  organizing  a new  institu- 
tion, the  work  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  easy. 
Many  times  the  knowledge  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Superintendent  have  been  put  to  a severe  test  in  meet- 
ing the  situations  that  have  arisen.  At  times  only 
the  kindly  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
has  saved  the  situation.  I desire  to  extend  my  thanks 
to  them  for  their  support  during  the  past  year,  espe- 
cially to  Dr.  Glover,  for  his  helpfulness  during  the 
Superintendent's  absence  in  the  hospital. 

Space  does  not  permit  mentioning  by  name  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  many  friends 
who  have  added  to  the  happiness  of  the  girls  by  send- 
ing them  books,  magazines,  games,  toys,  Victrola 
records,  and  many  little  gifts.  Among  the  larger 
gifts  were  a beautiful  flag;  two  Yictrolas,  one  pre- 
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sented  by  the  ladies  of  the  Emergency  Aid,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  the  other  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Weaver;  fifty 
dollars  from  the  Iris  Club  of  Lancaster;  and  Christ- 
mas gifts  for  each  patient  from  the  Philomusian  Club 
of  Philadelphia. 

I cannot  close  my  report  without  a word  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  faithfulness  and  loyalty  of  the  employees. 
Only  the  Superintendent,  who  has  seen  them  perform 
tasks  voluntarily  that  one  would  hesitate  to  place 
upon  them  and  endure  daily  hardships  uncomplain- 
ingly, can  understand  the  valuable  service  they  have 
rendered  the  institution.  1 am  proud  of  my  corps 
of  employees,  and  thank  them  most  sincerely  for  their 
unfaltering  devotion  to  the  Superintendent  and  the 
institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  M.  Wolfe, 

Superintendent. 
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